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.” Called ir INDIAN TRIBES* From this time his anxiety nomen to his own country conti- 
oil | [Continued.} nually increased, but no opportunity offered :— 
‘awford ‘ The summer of 1816 did not tend to diminish my growing aver- 
isd In frequently happened that two or three of the white traders | 0" svsidetag, wetbe eenatah coanseedeih, ik: toe Ras. 
rhe were obliged to remain at one of the stations, or even in a tent by | companionable society rendered every amusement “ stale, flat, and 
id the way, for many weeks or even for months in succession, without unprofitable.” | Zimmerman in vain displayed the charms of soli- { 
r : tude: he never vegetated among savages. Bad French and worse 
either employment or amusement. (We are obliged to adopt the | Indian began to usurp the place of English, and I found’ my con- 
Indian fashion of speaking of them as white men; and even that | versation gradually becoming a barbarous compound of various 
ms tm is wot strictly correct since there were among them, | {cics, :e Serable ditance, and Tf that en old age of alle: 
aed Americans as well as Europeans,—English, Scotch, French, Cana- | ence could only be purchased by the sacrifice, in youth, of all the 
, dians, Sandwich Islanders, and men of mixed race. The proprietors | comforts of social life.’ i] 
g were chiefly Scotch.) Their library consisted of one book of hymns, | About this time, Mr Cox received letters from home ; and, with- ‘ 
‘4 two song-books, Joe Miller, and Darwin’s Botanic Garden; and | out further delay, he applied for leave to quit the country. This 
, the latter work they found so tantalizing when they were surrounded | could not be refused ; but the Company were unwilling to part with i 
by frost and snow, that they were almost tempted to commit it to | him. They promised him promotion; but the promise did not tl 
the flames. Upon one occasion our author passed six weeks in a | tempt him. He had reflected on the subject, and had come to the 
tent (which the frozen rivers compelled him to make his lodging for | conclusion, that the promised wealth would be too dearly pur- j 
that period) with one companion only, Mr Mackenzie. Luckily | chased. On the 16th of April 1817, he took his departure from Fort ' 
it happened that this gentleman and himself differed upon every | George, under a salute of seven guns, with a party of 86 persons. | 
possible subject. He describes their situation, and their amicable | ‘They embarked in barges and canoes, and commenced their ascent | 
we disputes, in a very lively and pleasing manner, which disposes us to | of the Columbia; but a hurricane obliged them to encamp while 
congratulate Mr Mackenzie in having so agreeable a companion | yet within view of the fort, and two days elapsed before they could 
| under the circumstances. Mr Cox had entered into his hazardous | proceed. On the 4th of May, our author, and such of his compa- | 
| employment at a very early age, and, for a time, novelty and good | nions as were about to leave the country, separated from the trad- | 
° health rendered it tolerable. The Pacific Fur Company had been | ing party. There were then three and twenty; but when, on the iW 
ler merged in the North West Company, previously established, and | 27th, they left their canoes, to proceed by land, several of the | 
he had then renewed his engagement ; but he seems to have had a| patty were too much exhausted to eficounter the fatigue of crossing | 
am particular regard for the social festivities of Christmas; and so | the mountains. Seven men were therefore sent back in one of the 
surely as that season came round, he was led to reflect upon the | catoes, with provisions to last them three days; in which time it 
comparative comforts and discomforts of his own country, and the | Was supposed they would have gained the nearest station. One of | 
° banks of the Columbia. At first he begins with regretting the these men, named La Pierre, was discovered by some Indians, 2g | 
society of his family, and the roast-beef and plum-pudding ; but as few’ wees aner Oe pha | feebhe =< Reipless condinion ; and 1 
vetted eal'veae follow h Eee ay conveyed to one of the stations. He said that the canoe had been Hit 
ha call ee eer © dreary than that | -.ucht ina whirlpool ; that he and his companions had reached the i 
which preceded it,—his regrets become deeper and are mingled with shore, but that they lost their provisions. One of the party soon 
n. a desire of change ; which gradually increases to determination, and | died with fatigue and hunger; and the survivors were reduced by 
finally leads to his return home. their own necessities to feed upon his remains. Several others died i 
_ ©Our thoughts wandered towards home,’ says our author, speak- | i" succession, and the living still sustained life by the same means ; } 
ing of himself and Mr Mackenzie, ‘ and the happy faces surround- | until two only remained. When even the last horrible food failed 
ing the quiet and domestic hearth: the contrast was too strong for | them, La Pierre, being attacked at night by his companion, Dubois, 
le | bes opm ag and we were almost tempted to call down inverted | was obliged to kill him in his own defence, and a few days after 4| 
Ictions on the unfortunate beaver, and those who first invented 


beaver hats, beaver bonnets, and beaver cloaks! | From that | oe, ee by mr rege ws, gp atolls legue a 
moment, I began to balance between the comparatively pleasing | but as a great part of it was disproved by the discovery of two other 
uncertainties of civilized life, and the sad realities to which the bodies near that of Dubois, it was believed that he had been guilty 
life of an Indian trader is exposed. On the one side, I placed | of wilful murder It would seem more probable that there had 
exile, starvation, Indian treachery, piercing colds, or burning heats, | been a general struggle among those unhappy men. La Pierre was qt 
with the damp earth too often for a bed; no society for a great | ..5+ to London to take his trial, but acquitted for want of evidence. 


portion of the year, except striped Canadian voyageurs, or selfish : < i ; 
suspicious natives; ideas semi-barbarized by a long estrangement Those who went onwards incurred many difficulties and dangers; 


from the civilized world ; and, should I even survive these accumu- | or did they altogether escape from discord. They had frequent | 

' lated evils, and amass a few thousands, to find, on returning to my | occasion to cross rivers two or three hundred yards in width, upon: 
native country, the friends of my youth dead, and myself forgotten ; | rafts constructed at the moment, and our author was more than 
’ with a broken-down and debilitated constitution, an Indian wife, once carried away by the rapids. In one instance he was carried 


@ numerous offspring, whose maternal tint, among the proud : : ; ; 
aod unthinking, too often subjects them to impertinent insult and amey- ih Cocaine yes Ss Seine ee roeviny 


unmerited obloquy. To a British reader, it would be useless to | Cataract seemed at once to announce their fate. The spray, had 
enumerate the opposing items, or to mention on which side the | already dashed over them, when the raft was caught by a counter 
scale preponderated. It is enough to say that I determined, on the | current, and by a little presence of mind and timely exertion they 
t opportunity, to exchange dog for mutton, and horse for | were saved, and very much surprised the rest of the party by their 

beef; icy winters and burning summers for our own more temperate " ance on shore. Those who had crossed first had the 
climate ; and copper beauties for fair ones.’ rr : : — ‘ 
' 4 raft carried away, and having abandoned all hope of seeing their 
a Adventures on the Columbia River, including the Narrative of a | friends again, passed dolefully onward, until they saw them at no 
esidence of Six Yeurs on the Western side of the Rocky Mountains, great distance, not only alive, but even in possession of the baggage 











id at among various tribes of Indians hitherto unknown: together with ; ; 

' Journey across the i Continent. By Ross Cox. a st Saleen that they had taken with them on the raft. No mean consideration 
1 vo. Colburn and Bentley. under such circumstances, where the power to procure food depends 
titer 
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upon chances, not always favourable. Several minor adventures | Lun p a ; 
of this kind we pass over. The Rocky Mountains vary conside- | THE i L AY-GOER. 
rably in height. Mr Cox supposes the table-land which he crossed | 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
to be about 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. The Cree Pt eng se ee re alii Green-Eyed Monster. 
Indians have traditions of enormous animals formerly inhabiting the | ae eee ve ee 





a 


heights,-that were two or three hundred feet in length, and high in | We think it due to the fair subject of the following 
proportion. They say that these animals once inhabited the plains | jof5re th e public :— 
to the eastward, but were gradually driven to the mountains by the ' 
Indians ; that they destroyed all the smaller animals, and meeld | 

have destroyed the natives themselves, had their agility been equal | 

to their strength. One man asserted, that one of them had been | 
seen by his grandfather in a mountain-pass, while huntir 


letter to lay it 


MISS ROMER. 

TO THE TATLER. 
* Sir,—The high character and extensive circulation of the Tatler 
ig; and that | rendering an opinion promulgated by that paper of more than ordj. 
his roar was like thunder. As our travellers advanced, they suf- nary consequence, I perused with strong feelings of regret your 
fered much from the want of provisions, which failed them when | remarks upon Miss Romer’s late appearance as Zerlina, in the 
they least expected such failure ; and it was proposed by some of | opera of Fra-Diavolo. The neg 


the gentlemen, that Mr Cox, and some of the others should turn | 


off to the nearest station, and there remain till the following 
Spring. To this plan, however, neither Mr Cox nor his friend, 
Mr M‘Tavish, would consent. There was a proprietor in the 


party; and he took it upon himself to enforce his wishes by 
threats : | 


* Matters now became desperate ; we loaded our guns, trimmed 
our flints, the hilt of the dirk became more conspicuous, and me- 
nace was answered by defiance. The canoe men looked on in 
silent amazement, but did not attempt to interfere ; indeed, had 
they been so inclined, we felt certain that those belonging to our 
own canoe would not have deserted us. Our opponents at length 


thought it prudent to yield to our wishes, and a sort of sulky recon- | 


ciliation took place; after which we embarked. 

. It may appear at first sight rather eatraordinary, that one man 
should think to compel another, not subject to his commands, to a 
slavish obedience to his will; but when the history of the North- 
West Company is understood, it will appear quite consistent 
with their general proceedings. So strong was the rivalry be- 
tween this and the Hudson’s Bay Company, that they actually 
employed soldiers, took forts from each other by force, made 


prisoners of the members or agents; and in fine, carried on > 


active war, with a perfect contempt of law or equity. Tne 
Pacific Fur Company, of course, could have had no chance 
amidst all this violence. ‘ Rivalry had attained such a height,’ says 
our author, ‘ that the mildest and the bravest of both parties be- 
came in turn the most reckless desperadoes. Force was the only 
tribunal to which they appealed, and arms their only arguments.’ 
‘Fhe went on in this manner, each company endeavouring to outdo 
the other, until—as men are apt to do, when blinded by their pas- 


sions, they defeated their own purpose. Each party, to prevent | 
the other from obtaining skins, offered the Indians a higher price | 


for them ; till by continually out-bidding each other, they paid more 
than their worth, and it soon became evident that the company that 
had the most trade, would be the first ruined. This state of things 
could not last ; and by the good offices of a few reasonable men, a 


junction was formed between the two companies, which must have | 
proved a grievous check to the improved trade of the Indian 


hunters. 


The travellers pursued their way, sometimes by water, sometimes 
by land; sometimes eating, and sometimes starving; but not at 
any time reduced to extreme suffering ;—until they reached St 
Mary’s Falls, where they remained for a time, that their canoes 
might be repaired. They passed this time at the residence of a Mr 
Johnston; an Irish gentleman, who, in early youth, had moved in 
the most fashionable circles of his own country. Misfortunes which 
preyed heavily upon his mind induced him to travel ; and after wan- 
dering for some time, he made his way to St Mary’s Falls, where 
he soon became a favourite with the Indians. The chief had only 
one child, a daughter, who rejected all overtures of marriage, as it 
appeared, from attachment to the young Irishman. They were 
married according to the rites and ceremonies of the tribe :— 


* Death shortly after deprived the old man of his command ; and | 


Mr Johnstone, whose wisdom and courage were highly admired by 
the Indians, was unanimously elected his successor. Some years 
after his union with the chief’s daughter, an extensive property fell 
to him in the north of Ireland, to which place he repaired in order 
to.take possession. While there, offers of a tempting nature were 
made to induce him to reside in the country of his nativity, but his 
fealty to the “Lady of the Lake” could not be shaken; and the 
moment he had finished his business, he hastened back to St Mary’s. 
His family consisted of two sons and two daughters, and a Miss 
Campbell, an interesting girl, whose father had a few years before 
been shot in a duel. One son was employed in a public department 
at Canada, and the other was an officer in a local corps. The 
méother received us in a friendly manner at the door, but did not 
jein us at the breakfast or dinner-table.’ 


ative praise, the decided censure, 
| the uncalled-for comparison, and the vein of sarcasm running 
_ through the whole article, are calculated to do an infinite injury to 
! 


| one who has but just entered the path of an arduous profession, jn 


| 


_ which the invidious sneers, the secret enmities, and the jealous 
| heart-burnings of rivalry, present a sufficient trial to the feelings of 
| the most sanguine, without the two-edged sword of criticisin being 
buried to the hilt in the heart of their expectations, 1 know not 
what the emotions of the young lady, or of her friends, were upon 
| reading your animadversions, but I can candidly confess that mine 
| were those of disappointment, mingled with surprise and concern 
| that the severities of the critic had been so unsparingly made use of. 
Arrogant assumption, unsustained by ability, calls for the lash of 
satire, and an absence of merit justifies the application of censure ; 
but permit me to enquire, are the talents of our new vocalist so 
| mediocre—so second-rate—so beneath the genuine calibre, us to 
warrant the petrifying breath of “ faint praise,” and the blight of 


| positive condemnation ? I am myself an amateur critic of “ plays 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and poets, of pictures and performers,” and have for years occasion- 


ally recorded my opinions in print, under various signatures ; but it 


was ever my rule to praise rather than condemn, and to pause well 


| before I penned a line in the thoughtless exuberance of spirits, 
which might darken the prospects, or tend to destroy the honest 


hopes of a candidate for public favour, whose well-doing, and that 


of a family, might depend upon the breath of criticism. I knew an 
instance of a picture being refused by a noble collector, and thrown 


upon the hands of the artist, merely because a satirical critique, 


written with the view of producing “a piquant and racy article,” 
appeared in a fashionable journal. 


This is far from being singular, 
and a liberal mind cannot but grieve to think that the interests— 


the actual vital interests, as well as the private feclings of deserving 


‘ 


individuals, are too frequently forgotten in the indulgence of the 


| reviewer’s pleasantry. A sally of wit, a lively pun, and a mere 


| dash or two of the pen, are often more than sufficient to bankrupt 

the fortunes of that aspirant to fame who happens not to be clothed 

in the brightness of family name and connexion. Had the gall of 
your remarks upon Miss Romer been tempered with a mixture of 
honey—in fact, had there been a kindly generosity to the young, 
and perhaps the unfriended, that is, the unpuffed candidate for the 
suffiages of a metropolitan audience, I would have received your 
fiat with the customary reliance which I have felt upon your can- 
dour and acumen; but the unsubdued asperity of your judgment 
elicited my surprise, and induced me to address you upon the sub- 
ject. Nosmall tincture of personality enters into the composition of 
your article, my good Sir; and although I am now pretty nearly an 
octogenarian, and have been laid up with occasional fits of the gout 
and rheumatism for the last dozen years, I could find in my heart to 


fling down my crutches and fence it out with you, for the lack of 


chivalry you have displayed. It strikes me also, that although we 


may be better pleased in listening to a fine singer, gifted with every 
personal advantage, than in listening to a singer equally fine, but 


not equally favoured in exterior, still we are not to require that 
perfection of face, figure, and deportment, which we are justified 
in expecting, to a certain degree, in the representative of a 
* Juliet” ora “ Romeo.” 


A limping Juliet, or a corpulent Romeo 
would render the characters ridiculous; but I never heard it made 


a matter of particular regret, that Brauam was not better fitted than 
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he is to embody the idea of any one of the youthful operatic heroes 
whose character he has sustained. Our sense of his unfavourable 
figure is utterly absorbed in the delight created by his magnificent 
yoice. Pasta—“ the divine Pasta,” as we call her,—possesses not 
a form modelled: by the Graces; but who ever witnessed her ex- 
quisite performance of Medée or Semiramide, and dreamt of the 
disadvantages of her figure ? Who thinks of Fanny Kemeie’s want 
of height, or gracility ?. No one, with heart or mind ; yet in a tragic 
actress these are defects of moment, that require the highest powers 
of art to counterbalance. Now, Mr Editor, you compare Miss 
Romer personally with Miss Inverarity, and offer her up at the 
shrine of “ your favourite Scotch lassie ;” but you must in justice 
admit, that had you taken any other singer upon the stage, and 





. placed her in direct personal comparison with Miss Inverarrry, the 


trywoman, abroad, in the name of patriotism and truth let them go 
forth sound and unblemished specimens of old English oak. 

‘ A hint from your classical pen upon the miserable grouping of 
the Carbiniers in the first scene, would doubtless effect an amend- 
ment: the men were huddled together like a knot of old washer- 
women gossipping over their dish of tea. Picturesque effect ought 
to be looked to. With many apologies for the length to which | 
have drawn this letter, 

‘IT remain, Mr Editor, 
‘ Yours, respectfully, 
Nov. 7th. * Senex.’ 

Drypen has an agreeable story of an old gentleman, who being 
about to mount on horseback in the presence of some ladies, begged 
them, before they criticised his manner of doing it, to count eighty. 





— 





result would so far have been unfavourable to that party. Miss | The venerable and gallant writer of the above letter has need of no 
Inverarity may be, and undoubtedly is, the finer girl ; her carriage | such apology. He couches his pen with the best of us, and tilts 
may be more imposing, for height is a principal ingredient in dig. | away in right masculine style in defence of his fair lady. Further- 
nity; and her manner may, from fortuitous circumstances, be more | More, we confess that he startled us: for we have been so little in 
highly cultivated; but do these deteriorate the quality of Miss | the habit of being reckoned inconsiderate towards new performers, 
Romer’s voice? Do they create a supposition that a girl of seven- | female ones in particular, that we felt ourselves attacked on a 
teen has no chance of personal improvement ? or do they extenuate | ground which we thought unassailable; and like the knights in 
our levelling them at the head of our Zerlina ? The natural anxiety | romance, who consulted their magic books in emergency, betook 
attendant upon the greatness of her undertaking ; the consciousness Ourselves with no smal! anxiety to the number of the Tatler in 
of the elevation from which she must fall, if she fell at all; the question; in order to see what we had said. We began to fear, 
knowledge that the eyes and ears of the most accurate critics in | that in some strange inconsistent moment of Anti-Tatlerism, or out 
Europe were intent upon her, with the long train of consequences of the very security of a good construction with the sex, we had 
dependent upon her reception, must have imposed a degree of | been guilty of some positive outrage; and were inclined to exclaim, 
restraint prejudicial to that self-possession without which it is as | amids, torn bandfulls of hair from our giddy head, ‘ What, in the 
impossible to act with fine discrimination, or even taste, as it is to | name of heaven, have we done!” 

inhale pure nitrogen with safety. Some allowance is unquestion’| And what is it that we have done? To what does the criticism 
ably due; and when this is made, J think that, captious as we may | amount, which this lively old gentleman, in the energy of his meta- 
be, we are bound to acknowledge that Miss Romer displayed, in , phors, describes as plunging a sword up to the hilt in the heart of 
her performance, sufficient archness, feeling, and energy, to create | the young lady’s expectations? The following is every word of it : 
a flattering expectation of better things. Your opinion of her voice | ‘ Miss Romer is a clever girl, with a reasonable confidence, and 


: : : . . will make a useful performer, both in singing and acting; but she 
appears somewhat hers, and = cortataly angen, in, the Seerel | hardly answers the expectations formed of her on her first appear- 
sense of the word: in affirming that it is “ thin” and deficient in | ance’ Being at the same house, she naturally provokes a compa- 


“tone,” you differ from the whole of your contemporaries, who | rison with Miss INvERARITY ; and it is not a lucky one for her. 


ane doess. flexibilit \ hs Rice >. Vaile Her voice is much thinner, and wants tone: she is apt to smile in 
— art — —_ ond — eo, as Ms Features, admit | the wrong places ; and altogether, compared with the other, she is 
that this young vocalist requires time, study, and consequent expe- | like a plump little pretty girl out of the city, not wanting in sensi- 
rience; but [ cannot think of crushing her at once, because she | bility, but a little fussy and overweening with it ; whereas there is a 

s . |natural elegance about Miss Inverarity, which renders her at 
does not effect that at seventeen, which others effect at twenty-six. ‘ 


| present the lady among our femuie singers, &c.’ 
Study will perfect her in the intricacies of science ; she is, undoubt- 
edly, in waguanas of the oon materials requisite for the production generally unnecessary as well as unpleasant, and that it does not 
ofa splendid singer ; and if she does not eventually prove such, [| gy. jocause there nay be a pleasure greater elsewhere, we ought 
will be satisfied to waive all pretensions to judgment for the future, | not to make the best of one before us. 


Miss Romer may be liked 
; H . ¥ ° - o Ba sh : ‘ ‘ . . 
and in consequence will break my spectacles, burn my pen, and | for her singing, without its being incumbent on us to think of Miss 
throw my ink-horn out of the window. 


|Inverarity. We may patronise our little friend the robin, with- 

In conclusion, I must tell you that I was much disappointed in , out of necessity undervaluing him because of the {thrush or the 
the opera. The music, with the exceptiou of the Overture, fell But on the other band, a pleasure which has taken 
fiat upon the ear, and left but a blank in memory. The gross and , great hold of us, and the recurrence of which we are in the habit of 
utterly unfounded libel upon the English, presented in the charac- | expecting, may naturally remind us of itself, when another and infe- 
ters of Lord Allcash and his Lady, demands the severest indigna- | rior one is brought forward to compete with it; and be this as it 





Now we are not disposed to deny, that comparisons are things 





| nightingale. 


tion of the audience: a brainless, mercenary, pusillanimous, and | 


; | may, there are circumstances, probably not of her own creation, 
on is ‘ ac ng is Mf ') ° s . 
gnorant fop, is held up as the character of an English Nobleman ! | which may lead a young performer to exhibit a degree of self-satis- 


and a woman listening with eagerness to the infamous adulation ) faction and expectancy, which, in connection with her amount of 
” Italian adventurer, under the convenient appellation of Marquis, | talent, shall disconcert us even for her own sake, and induce us to 
and giving every encouragement to his designs, is pourtrayed use a style of intimation, which would have been less warrantable, 
as,an English Lady! and this upon an English stage, and by | had we felt it less challenged. We are sorry to have hurt anybody’s 
an English pen ! | feelings, and should be more sorry if we thought we had hurt any- 
body’s just prospects, 


Let it be remembered, that however we may 
lash the vices and ridicule the folly of our countrymen among | 
ourselves, a becoming sense of what is due to the land of 
our birth ought to prevent, imperiously, the degradation of na- 
tional character upon the stage. The Italian character in Fra Dia- 
volo is erected, triumphantly, upon the ruins of the} English, and 
the Carbinier Lorenzo is depicted as a far more noble and intellec- 
tual being than the Englishman of rank and fortune, into whose 
protector and reprover he is exalted! Where the scene lies in our 
own country, we may be as free in our strictures and irony as 
Seems necessary; but where we send a countryman, or a fair coun- 


' 
| 


But on the latter point we feel at our ease. 
The young lady in question has better prospects, even according to 


our own account, than most of the late debutantes in her profes- 
sion; and if she deserves to have still better (which we shall .be 
very glad to find), there is nothing which will be more likely to 
secure them to her than those very intimations alluded to, which 
will shew her the danger of taking success for granted, and the 
necessity of adding sound study to lively impluses. 

We take this opportunity of adding, that if Miss Romer’s voice 
is not remarkable for body or richness, it has considerable power ; 
and that she is more of a ready-made actress, for a singer, than we 
remember to have seen. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


— Having no servant, Nicholas Poussin took 
a candle, and lighted a Prelate who had stayed with 
him till dark, down stairs.‘ I much pity you, M. 
Poussin,’ said the Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) 
Mancini, ‘ for having not one servant.” ‘ And | 
you, my Lord,’ replied the philosophic artist, * for 
having so many.’ 


— Philoxenus of Cythera obtained a fine tur- 
bot from Dionysius of Syracuse, by a bon-mot. Seeing 
the fish placed betore the Sovereign ata banquet, 
he feigned to enter into conversation with a gudgeon 
on his own plate ; and in reply to the Monarch’s en- 
quiry, said he was endeavouring to obtain some infor- 
mation respecting the Nereids, but that his little friend 
had excus+d himself on account of his vouth, and 





referred him to the full-grown fish before his Majesty, 


Zeatous AmpBiTion. — Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry the Seventh, was so very warm in 
her religious zeal, that she declared, provided she 
could induce the Princes of Christendom to form a 
leagne and march against the infidels, she would wil- 
lingly attend them as their laundress, and wash all 
their linen without recompense ! 


— Missippus being asked why philosophers 
frequented the honses of the ‘ rich dullnesses,” 
yclep’d the Great, while the latter disregarded those 
of the philosophers, answered, ‘ Because the former 
know what they want, and the latter do not.’ 


My Lord Norra, replying to some observa- 
tions of Colonel Barré, who, like himself, was blind, 
said, ‘ Notwithstanding the hostility which the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman opposite has shewn towards me; 
vet I am certain that there are no two persons in the 
world who would be more happy to see each other.’ 


— Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, on his 
appeararce one day at court, pressed somewhat 
rudely through the tiusel mob, to approach Charles 
the Fifth, who observing the little regard he showed 
for ceremony, asked aloud, * Who is that person 2’ 
* Tell his Majesty,’ said the soldier, ‘it is one who 
has conquered for him more kingdoms than his an- 
cestors left him provinces.’ 


Witson; the celebrated ornithologist, died a 
short time since. This enthusiastic naturalist was 
interred in the cemetery of the Swedish church, in 
the district of Southwark, Philadelphia. We read in 
the Ballot newspaper, that he expressed a wish to be 
buried in-some rural spot, sacred to peate and soli- 
tude, whither the charins of nature might invite the 
steps of the votary of the Muses and the lover of 
science, and where the birds might sing over his 
grave. It has been matter of regret to those of his 
friends to whom was confided the mournful duty of 
ordering his funeral, that his desire had not been 
made known to them, otherwise it would have been 
pionsly observed.—Magazine of Natural History. 
—(It is remarkable that the naturalist and the lover 
of nature is so strongly attached to this beautiful 
world, as still to find pleasure in the thought of some 
connection with it after death. Many have been the 
instances of such men desiring to be laid in some 
silent spot, amidst grass, trees, and flowers: they feel 
that these things assimilate with their best hopes of 
futurity. Their is something of divinity in their na- 
ture, which seems connected with immortality. The 
heaven of the poets is a garden. a paradise. Nature, 
and the friends he loves, the dying man would have 
still near nm. He can imagine no future in which 
they would be despised ; but whatever be the habits 
of a man’s life, we do not fine that artificial pleasures 
thus cling to him in his last moments. No man de- 
sires game-cocks, bottles, race-horses, or dice, to be 
buried with him ; nor would he derive any consola- 
tion from the thought of recurring to their use, or 
abuse, in another world.—B. S. 


Humiprty anv Prive are not easily distin- 
guished from each other. A proud man, who forti- 
fies himself in his own good opinion, may be sup- 
posed not to put forward his pretensions through 
shyness or deference to others: a modest man, who 
is really reserved and afraid of committing himself, is 
thonght distant and haughty ; and the vainest cox- 
comb who makes a display of himself and his quali. 
fications, often does so to hide his deficiences, and to 
prop up bis tottering opinion of himself by the ap. 
plause of others. Vanity does not refer 40 the opinion 
a man entertains of himself, but to that which he 
wishes others to entertain of him. Pride is indifferent 
to the approbation of others ; as modesty shriuks 
from it, either through bashfutness, or from an un- 
willingness to take an uidue advantage of it. I have 
known several very forward, loquacious, and even 
everbearing persons, whose confidential communica- 
tions were oppressive from the sense they entertained 
of their own demerits. In company they talked on 
jn mere bravado, and for fear of betraying their weak 
side, as children make a uoise in the dark.— Hazlitt. 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


The Operatic Play of 


The Exile. 
The Empress Elizabeth . Mrs Faucit 
Katharine Pe Miss Pearson 
Alexina : Miss Phillips 
Sedona ‘ ° Mrs Brudenell 
Old Cottager . s Mrs Broad 
Villagers, Miss Russell, Miss Crawford, Mrs Bedford. 


Count Uiric . . Mr Cooper 
Governor of Siberia . « MrW. Farren 
Baron Alltradoff . . MrJ. Russell 
Count Calmar . « Mr Templeton 
The Patriarch - Mr Thompson — 
The Czarowitz - «+ Miss M. Chaplin 
Daran ” F . Mr Macready 
Servitz ‘ - « Mr Harley 
Welzien . ° Mr Brindal 
Rimski ° . » MrC. Jones 
Yermach .« . - Mr Younge 


Previous to the Play, H R. Bishop’s Overture to 
‘The Orphan of Russia.’ 


To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 


Hyder Ali. 


Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi . ‘ + « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima , . - Mrs Hamby 
Hyder Ali Khan - «. MrH. Wallack 
Sadhusing ° - Monsieur Martin 
Phineah ° - MrC. Jones 
Azouff F . > Bree 

Mr Fuddie (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
Bednore . ‘ - Mr Fenton 
Zarés J . « Mr Younge 
Veshna e ° - Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar Mr T. Blanchard 





To-morrow, Love In a Village; and Charles the 
XIlIth. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Moorr’s Tragedy of 


The Gamester. 
Mrs Beverley ° . Miss F. Kemble 








Charlotte : - « Miss Lee 

Lucy ; > - Mrs Daly 
Beverley ‘ « Mr Young 
Stukely Mr Warde 
Lewson ‘ . Mr Abbott 
Bates : - «+ Mr F. Matthews 
Jarvis 7 ° - Mr Egerton 
Dawson ‘ - « Mr Baker 


Previous to the Tragedy, Cherubini’s Overture to 
* Les Deux Journees.’ 


To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 


Brother and Sister. 


| 
Donna Isidora (1st time) Miss lnverarity 











Rosanthe . ‘ . Mrs Keeley 
Camilla . « Mrs Vining 
Agatha ‘ ° . Miss Il. Cawse 
Don Christoval - «+ Mr Bartley 
Don Sylvio Mr Wilson 
Pacheco Mr Meadows 
Bartolo Mr S. Bennett 





To-morrow, Fra Diavolo; 


and Katharine and | 
Petruchio. 








QUEEN’S. 


A New Musical Farce, entitled | 


My Stratagem. | 
Miss Dorothea Jenkins ; Mary Gadabout ; | 
Squire Dreadnought ; and Miss Arabella | 


Gium- Mrs A. Gibbs 
Mr Jenkins Mr Porteus 


Thomas Mr Smith 
After which, the Historical Drama of 


Guy Fawkes. 





| 


Lady Alice Miss Oman 
Lord Monteagle Mr Green 
Guy Fawkes Mr Norton 


To conclnde with a New Spectacle, entitled 


The Learned Lions. 
Rosabella Pendragon Miss Oman 
Mrs Polly P—. Miss Ayres 
Mr Pidcock Pendragon Mr Green 





Barnabus Puddyphat Mr Smith 








~ ROYAL OLYMPIC. 





A New Comic Burletta, called 


‘‘Talk of the D 


Blanche de Saint Foix 


Genevieve ° 
Louise ‘ . 
The Chevalier D’Arcy 
Laurent . ‘ 
Georges : . 
The Count de Saint Foix 
Delmar ’ . 


Dominique. 


After which, a New. Burletta, 


pevil==!) 
+ Miss Fitzwalter 

- MrsKught 

+ Miss Pincott 

- MrJ. Vining 

- Mr Brougham 

- Mr Raymond 

- MrF Ra mond 
- Mr Goug 

- Mr Listoa 


in Two Acts, called 


The Love=Spell! 


Thérésine i i 
Blanchette . 
Madelon : 
Marceline s . 
Louise s 
Francois ‘ . 


Serjeant Victor 
Corporal Laguerre 
Doctor Pharmacopolo 


Madame Vesttig 
. Miss A Crawford 
- Miss Cooper 
. Miss Nicholson 
+ Miss Josephine 
» Mr J. Bland 
- Mr Raymond 
- Mr Leffler 
- Mr Horn 


To conclude with a New Burletta, called 


. Gervase 
Sophia Meanwell . 
Laura Marston . 
Mrs Higgins ° 


Charles Meanwell 

Sir George Hopeful 

Mr Wilson : ‘ 
Mr Higgins ‘ 
Mr Meanwell 

Groff " 
Gervase Skinner 


kinner, 
- Miss Crawford 
- Miss Pincott 
- Miss Stuart 
- Mr J. Vining 
Mr Raymond 
. Mrw. Vining 
Mr Worrell 
Mr Gough 
- Mr Bland 
Mr Liston 





ADELPHI. 





A New Burletta, called 


By Jor Victorine. 
Victorine . 2 . Mrs Yates 
Elise . . - Mes Fitzwilliam 
Sophie . Mrs Gallot 


Alexandre r 
César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus 


Blaise é 
Michael . 
Bernard ‘ 


After which, 
Hyder 


The Tiger Cat 
The Lion, with Songs 
The Tiger, with Words 


Mr Yates 
Mr O. Smith 
. Mr J. Reeve 
- Mr Buckstone 
- Mr Hemmings 
Mr V. Webster 


Ali. 


Mis Fit? william 
- Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson 


The Ghost of the deceased 


Kangaroo, with a Tale 
Hyder Ali 
Sadhusing : ; 
His Wife and Daughter 


. Mr Buckstone 
Mr Ss. Smith 
M: Yates 
Misses Barnett and 
Beaumont 


To conclude with, 


The Floating Beacon. 





SURREY. 





The admired Play, entitled 


The Stranger, 


Countess Winterstein 


| Mrs Haller 


Charlotte 


| Savoyard 


The Stranger 
Count Wiuterstein 


| Baron Stainfoit 
| Solomon 

| Peter 

| Francis 


Tobias , 
After which, 


Mts Scout 
Kate 


| Snarl 


Charles : 
Jusnce Mittirous 


| Scout 


Sheepface 


Miss Scott 

. Mrs Brooks 

- Mrs Vale 

. Miss Somerville 
Mr Osbaldiston 
Mr Honner 
Mr D. Pitt 
Mr Williams 
Mr Vale 
Mr C. Hill 
Mr Young 


the Farce of 


The Village Lawyer. 


Miss Nicol 
Mrs C. Hill 
- Mr Williams 
. Mr Maitland 
. Mr Young 
- Mr Vale 
« Mr Rayner 


After which, the admired Drama, entitled 


Susan 
Lubin 


Love’s Frailties. 


. Miss Somerville 
Mr Rayner 





CozurG. — The Cholera Morbus — The 
Devil’s. Bridge—The Heart of Low 


don. 


New Ciry.—The Forest Foundling—The 


Fatal Night. 
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